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The day has long since passed 
when it was necessary to defend 
the importance of music as a 
cultural factor in the lives of the 
people. Approximately sixty per 
cent of radio time on the average 
is devoted to music. In many cases 
the percentage reaches eighty. 

In dealing with music program- 
ing, then, we are dealing, in terms 
of time at least, with the most 
important single factor of a sta- 
tion’s air time, but meanwhile ad- 
mitting the importance of programs 
in many other areas. 

It would be well to assume that, 
in this day and age, with a strong 
bid for audience being made by 
commercial ‘‘good music’”’ stations, 
educational stations can no longer 
justify music programing which 
does nothing more than train stu- 
dents to become disc jockeys when 
they graduate. We may also as- 
sume that although studies of an 
individual station’s potential audi- 
ence may indicate the desirability 
of some popular music programs, 
these instances are becoming in- 
creasingly rare, and the emphasis 
must be placed on the best ‘‘class- 
ical’’ music, interspersed with 


varying amounts of good folk 
music, jazz, or ‘“‘light concert’’ 
music. 


Programing Music on an 
Educational Radio Station 


“Disc jockeying” not enough 


This brings us to a preliminary 
point in our discussion—the sub- 
ject of a trained music director. 


By Harry B. Welliver 


Music director, University of 
Michigan broadcasting service. 


It would appear rather obvious 
from the evidence that the import- 
ance of music being what it is, 
stations should employ a compe- 
tent, trained music director whose 
job it would be to supervise the 
musical life of the station. 
Educational radio justifies its ex- 
istence almost completely on the 
basis of the service it renders. 
There are no gimmicks, no prizes 
to offer, simply ‘‘straight’’ radio. 
This is a real disadvantage be- 
cause it means we have only one 
way to attract and hold listeners— 
good programing. At the same 
time it is a great asset because 
it leaves us free to range the whole 
wide field of music literature, 
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nich is we Nave limitiess 
rograming 
UO tations are educational, non- 


fit, but they cannot afford to be 
nonlistener. Thus music programs 


must be designed to hold a given 


11ence new teners 
nd leave T steners satisfied 
New ten ST kely can be 
acted by various nonbroadcast 
omotional activitl But to make 
h Ossible the mu department 
responsible for the selection of 
good program title, one that is 
intriguing and easy to remember, 
a {0 ) ing for publication 
tne station Dulietin or iocal pre 
ithe nplete sting of the 
ontent of each progran with 
con SE ind title of eacn 
k on a given program as a 
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Successful pro- 
grams have been built in almost 


ale 
al 


very conceivable way, usin 
most every imaginable kind and 
combination of materials. The first 
i consideration that 
competition must be met. Program 


building will be influenced by the 


practical 


character of the rival program 
or stations. No two stations, prob- 
bly, have the same local or 
listening-area situation. Stations in 
or near metropolitan areas are 
faced with competition from well- 
financed 


commercial AM _ and, 


especially, FM stations program- 
ing the very best in music and 
attracting the finest talent. Sta- 
tions in other areas do not usually 
face this type of competition. A 
good program director will attempt 
to determine the situation he faces, 
make a careful study of programs 
of the stations with which he com- 
petes and from that, attempt to 
plan a program which will be as 


competitive as possible. 

The second practical considera- 
tion revolves around station policy. 
If station policy calls for a wide 
use of radio for educational proj- 
ects, the music director’s 
Again, it may call 
for one or a combination of dif- 
ferent program types. Generally, 
music programing may be divided 

to three main categories. First 


we have what we might call ‘‘ex- 


respon- 


ipliity grows 
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posure music.’’ This type of pro- 
gram might be characterized by 
the use of a ‘‘you-have-now-heard 


type of script, 
1mounting to nothing more, actu- 
ally, than a label-reading tech- 
nique. This variety of program has 
no particular educational or aes- 
thetic ax to grind. Its main pur- 
pose is to supply good music 

tening Lest someone think 
otherwise, it should be pointed out 
that even this type of program 
must be carefully planned with due 
regard to certain accepted aesthe- 


+ 


tic and musical principles. 


vou-will-now-hear’ 


A second category might be 
identified as “in-school listening” 
programs. This includes prograims 
written especially for use in 
chools and for which the station 
may or may not have prepared 
student books, teachers’ guides, 
and possibly even actual class- 
room assistance by means of pe- 
riodic visits by station personnel. 
These classroom programs may be 
designed for instruction in singing, 
instruments, or music appreciation. 
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Finally, we have the scripted pro- 
gram in which musical works are 
introduced by a short paragraph 
or two giving interesting informa- 
tion about the work to be per- 
formed and/or the artists involved. 
If properly handled, this type of 
program is probably the most 
effective. First of all, it gives the 
nonprofessional listener, the bulk 
of the audience, information which 
will presumably enhance his listen- 
ing pleasure and satisfy his desire 
to learn more about music, but, 
on the other hand, it will probably 
not be offensive to the professional 
listener whose only desire is to get 
on with the music! 


Many stations have been suc- 
cessful with an out-and-out music 
appreciation program beamed to 
adult listeners. Its avowed purpose 
is to dissect, as it were, a par- 
ticular composition chosen for the 
day’s broadcast. Produced for the 
nonprofessional who is seriously in- 
terested in music as a nonprofes- 
sional, such a program can be 
tremendously interesting and at- 
tract large listening audiences. 
It should contain a maximum of 
information and a minimum of 
pontification. It requires careful 
planning and demands_ expert 
handling and tactful presentation. 
Actually, it calls for a genuine 
‘‘radio personality,’’ and these are 
rare birds! 


The final practical consideration 
for good music programing con- 
cerns resources available to the 
music director. He must have a 
good record budget so that the rec- 
ord collection can be kept abreast 
of new recordings and new artists. 
He must have good library facil- 
ities for storage, cataloging, and 
programing, and ample assistance 
for this work, His budget should 
include adequate funds for engi- 
neering services on live and de- 
layed broadcasts. 
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In the larger college and univer- 
sity communities, especially where 
significant musical establishments 
are maintained, it is often possible 
to embellish station offerings with 
live broadcasts from college con- 
cert halls as well as from station 
studios. College groups, and very 
frequently visitors to the campus, 
often welcome and are available 
for live or delayed broadcasts. 
Such events set a station apart 
from the commercial AM-FM 
station, and though few in number, 
they are an important part of good 
music programing. 


Assuming that a reasonable num- 
ber of the practical considerations 
can be met, how do we go about 
achieving a successful music pro- 
gram? From the standpoint of a 
successful music programing proc- 
ess, the most important considera- 
tion is probably the aesthetic. Yet 
it is the most difficult to deal 
with. Generally, we might say that 
the principles of good program 
planning for radio parallel rather 
significantly the principles of good 
music programing anywhere. A 
station program should have vari- 
ety. This should probably be looked 
at in large blocks of time—a 
month, two months, three months 
—rather than on a daily basis 
alone. (Some stations make 
studied efforts not to repeat a 
composition within a six-month 
period.) 

Variety may be achieved in a 
number of ways. There should be 
a sensitive balance between the 
music of the various generally 
accepted epochs in music history, 
with due consideration for the prob- 
able taste of the listening audience 
as determined by sucessful pro- 
graming in the area by visiting 
artists, record sales, and other 
means. Just as areas in the coun- 
try vary in their tastes in art, 
architecture, and clothing, so they 
vary in their tastes for music. 
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Admittedly, this is a rather dif- 
ficult matter for a station to de- 
termine, but some attempt should 
be made at it. Likewise, there 
should also be a good balance be- 
tween mediums of performance. 
Overemphasis in any area is 
bound to be bad. Daily programs 
of piano music, vocal solos, and 
symphonic music would probably 
be quite acceptable. But whether 
ame could be said of music 
the harpsichord, viols, or oboe 
another matter. Again, however, 
taste of the local area is of 
ramount importance. 
Furthermore, within a_ given 
ogram, careful thought should 
given to the order in which 
itions are presented. Some pro- 
ms arrange works in chrono- 
cal order, without too much re- 
iri to other factors. Other pro- 
gams seek to attain variety by 
rvanging works so that the mood 
the music and the historical 
eriod are elements of pleasant 
contrast. What may be good for 
the concert stage may not neces- 
sarily be good radio. If for a mo- 
ment interest lags, the radio lis- 
tener can flip a switch or turn a 
dial. This gives added pause to 
programing. One school of 
thought believes that good music 
programing for radio begins wit 
a relatively short, brilliant com- 
position and ends approximately in 
the same manner. This is thought 
to put the listener in a frame of 
mind to continue his listening as 
the program begins and at the end 
to leave him with a good impres- 
sion of the program as a whole. 
In between, the program should be 
so contrived as to give reasonable 
assurance of listener interest. 
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Finally, there have been many 
successful programs built around a 
central theme or idea. We might 
devote a given evening each week 
over a period of months to the 
symphonic works of a certain com- 
poser, and perhaps this may be 
done to celebrate the centenary of 


that composer’s birth or death. 


We might contrive a series of 
featuring an outstand- 
on the campus or high- 

light a significant musical organi- 
zation with a series of programs. 
One night each week might be de- 
voted to a complete opera. The 
station music director, trained as 
a professional performer with a 
solid concentration in musicology, 
should certainly never lack ideas 
for programing. He will always 
lack time in which to carry out 
all his ideas, but some of them 
will materialize by and by. 


In conclusion, good music pro- 
graming, consuming as it does as 
much as eighty per cent of the 
broadcast day, is the heart of sta- 
tion programing. As such, it de- 
serves the services of a trained 
musician and the assistants neces- 
sary to do the job well. The op- 
portunities for good music pro- 
graming are virtually limitless. 
However, the job of music pro- 
graming is not easy because of the 
diversity of a station audience and 
the keen competition for the listen- 
er; because the music director 
must work within the framework 
of a definite station policy; and 
because the director is definitely 
limited by the resources at his 
command. 
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A Telephone Survey 


Farm program popularity 
measured in Alabama 


At least 126,304 families view 
one or more programs each week 
on the Alabama Educational Tele- 
vision Network.! A third of this 
group regularly views Alabama 
Farm Facts.2 True or false? A re- 
cent systematic telephone survey 
in Alabama, conducted by the 
educational television department 
of Auburn University revealed 
these and other facts. 

We went about our first and 
only phone survey this way. 
Through the cooperation of the 
agricultural extension service we 
contacted the county agents in the 
forty-five counties in which the 
AETN provides excellent cover- 
age. A letter explaining our pur- 
pose (number of ETV viewers, 
consistency of viewing, and 
specific information about 
Alabama Farm Facts) went forth 
from Bill Smith, survey super- 
visor, to the agents with instruc- 
tions for conducting the survey 
as well as questionnaires. A letter 
from the director of extension to 
the agents stressed the importance 
of the survey and the necessity of 
adhering to the instructions. 

The secretary to the individual 
county agent was to serve as the 


1 WAIQ-Channel 2-Andalusia; WBIQ- 
Channel 10-Birmingham; WCIQ-Channel 
7-Mt Cheaha 

2 12:45-1:00 Mon. thru Fri., genera] farm 
and consumer information. 
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interviewer. Theinterviewer 
called two homes each day Feb- 
ruary 13 through February 17, 


By John W. Dunlop 
Program director, Auburn 


Auburn, Alabama. 


1961, for a total of ten calls in 
each county. The calls were made 
while the farm program was on 
the air from Auburn, permitting 
fifteen minutes for the comple- 
tion of two interviews, Names 
were selected at random from 
the most-used directory in the 
office of the county agent. The 
first call on Monday in one-half 
of the counties was placed to the 
fifth name in the directory under 
A, in the other half under Z. If 
no answer, the interviewer was 
instructed to try the next name 
listed. The second call was to the 
fifth name under B or Y, and on 
the second day the interviewers 
moved on to the C and D listings 
and the W and X listings. And so 
it went: two calls per day in each 
of forty-five counties for five 
days. 
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The most valuable thing 
learned is to test our question- 
naires in the future prior to 
putting them to use in a survey. 
We asked eight questions. Two 
proved to be of little or no value. 
“What is your occupation?” and 
“Do you live in a city, in a small 


town, or on a farm?” are obvious- 
ly weak questions, A slight im- 
provement might be: “What is the 
occupation of the principal wage 
earner?” and “Do you live in a 
town with a population of 12,000 
or more, less than 12,000 or in a 
rural area?” Still pretty sad. 
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Here is what we learned. Thirty- 
nine per cent of those surveyed 
watch programs on the AETN, 
either seldom or more frequently. 
Of this “yes” group, 66.67 per 
cent view programs on the AETN 
at least once a week. Applying 
this percentage to the ARB? TV- 
homes figures for the counties 
surveyed we come up with some 
126,304 Alabama homes regularly 
viewing educational television. 


“Have you ever watched Al- 
abama Farm Facts on ETV?” Of 
those who do watch ETV, 37 per 
cent said “‘yes.’”’ Of that group of 
70,000 homes, 63.5 per cent view 
the program at least once a week. 
This consistent viewing group 
represents 44,450 TV homes, 


Of those surveyed who view 
Alabama Farm Facts, 80 per cent 
found the information offered on 
the program “to be helpful and of 
interest” to them. 


Of those surveyed, the greatest 
percentage were farmers; the 
majority of the remainder sur- 
veyed fell in the following occu- 
pation groups . retired persons, 
retail store employees or owners, 
teachers, postal employees, lumber 
workers, construction workers, 
secretaries, steel workers, textile 
workers, and salesmen. 

Of those surveyed, 44 per cent 
onsidered their residences to be 
in “large towns or cities,” 32 per 
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cent indicated they live in small 
towns or suburban areas, the re- 
mainder in rural areas or on 
farms. 

“Why don’t you watch ETV?” 
Poor reception was the most im- 
portant single reason for not 
viewing. 

When given a chance to com- 
ment, what did some of the 
persons interviewed volunteer? 

e “T feel that I have learned 
something worthwhile each 
time I watch educational 
television.” 

e “No, I don’t. I look at ‘As 
The World Turns’ at this 
time of day and at ‘The 
Edge of Night’ later on.” 

e “We try to watch our 
favorites every week.” 

e “Since our children began 
watching ETV in school, 
other members of our 
family started watching 
several times a week at 
home.” 

e “The reception is so poor 
I seldom watch.” 

No one asked, ‘“What’s educa- 
tional television?”’ 

In most states there are county 
agent offices which can serve to 
varying degrees in the making of 
surveys. In Alabama they have 
traditionally been promoting ETV 
programs of potential interest to 
the farm population. The survey 
results, when made available to 
them, may serve to effect a still 
greater effort on their part to 
propagandize the cause. 
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Inter-Continental Classrooms 


Children of U.S. personnel 


overseas learn by radio 


Educational radio programs hav 
recently been introduced into the 
U.S. Army dependents’ schools in 
Europe. The programs are made 
available through the facilities of 
the American Forces Network. 

Most Americans are entirely un- 
aware of the vast American school 

tem which lies outside the 
United States. It is the ninth lar- 
gest American school system and 

a unique system of world-wide 
American government-opera- 
ted schools 

There exists an important need 
to provide educational facilities for 
more than 130,000 school-age chil- 
dren of U. S. Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and civilian personnel sta- 
tioned in France, Germany, Italy, 
North Africa, Spain, England, Ice- 
land, Turkey, Japan, Korea, Okin- 
awa, the Azores, and other areas 
throughout the world. It is the en- 
rollments of all these schools which 
combined rank this system of 
American education as the ninth 
largest, if somewhat scattered, 
American school system. Largest 
among these various centrally op- 
erated government school systems 
is the US Army Dependents’ 
Schools in Europe. 

With central administrative of- 
fices located near the Rhine River 


in Karlsruhe, Germany, the US 
Army Dependents’ Education 


By Don A. Nolder 
and James A. Fellows 


Volder audio-visual 
pecialist in the Headquarters 
of the U. S. Army Depena- 
ents’ Education group, Karls- 
ruhe, Germany. Mr. Fellows 
is executive secretary, Empire 
State FM School of the Air 


Group directs and services 21 high 
schools, each accredited by the 
North Central Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges, 22 
junior high schools, and 98 ele- 
mentary schools located through- 
out France, Germany, Italy, and 
in Ethiopia. These schools provide 
educational facilities for approxi- 
mately 60,000 (excluding kinder- 
garten) of American military and 
civilian personnel located anywhere 
between Berlin to the east and La 
Baule, France, to the west, and 
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Bremerhaven to the north to Addis 
Ababa in the south. Many of the 
schools have well over 1,000 pupils. 
A large number of the schools are 
located in such cities as Frank- 
furt, Munich, Heidelberg, Nurem- 
berg, Paris, Orleans, and Vicenza, 
while others are located in smaller 
communities spread across the 
European countryside. Planning 
adequate programs and staffing of 
schools, in addition to classroom 
construction, have been major 
tasks for all civilian and military 
administrators because enroll- 
ments have doubled in the last 
five years. 


About three thousand teachers 
recruited in the United States, all 
with a minimum of two years of 
teaching experience, are currently 
assigned to these schools. Certain 
instructional advantages which are 
open to these schools are wisely 
used. For example, about 500 lo- 
cally hired host-nation teachers 
provide daily host-nation foreign 
language instruction for grades 
1-12, in every school. 


MATERIALS AND SERVICES 


A person touring the dependents’ 
schools would find very little dif- 
ference between well-equipped 
schools in the United States and 
those he was visiting in Europe. 
All are equipped with modern 
American textbooks with a wide 
variety of instructional materials 
such as maps, globes, films, film- 
strips, science laboratories, and 
recording equipment. 


Two of the educational radio pro- 
grams now in use are supplied by 
the Empire State FM School of the 
Air, a privately organized educa- 
tional broadcasting group in New 
York State. One program, featur- 
ing a storyteller with programs 
for primary grades, has been wide- 
ly accepted in the elementary 
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schools. A second, Science at Our 
Door, produced by the New York 
City Public Schools and released 
through the School of the Air, has 
provided rich suggestions for ex- 
perimentation on scientific phe- 
nomena from magnetism to sound 
vibrations. 


You Are There, a series origin- 
ally broadcast by the CBS Radio 
Network is presented for interme- 
diate, junior, and senior social 
studies classes. Through an on- 
the-spot reporting technique, the 
events and their personalities are 
brought to life with significance 
and color. 


Jeffersonian Heritage, a program 
released by the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 
features Claude Raines who por- 
trays Thomas Jefferson during 
the birth of the American republic. 


Image Russia, which consists of 
26 half-hour programs originally 
produced by NBC are suitable not 
only for the study of political so- 
cieties, but for music and litera- 
ture classes. A second NBC pro- 
gram, Conversation, discusses a 
wide variety of current topics, each 
different and helpful in stimulating 
class discussion before and after 
the broadcast. 


Classroom response has been so 
enthusiastic that a large number 
ot the schools are tape recording 
many of the daily programs in 
order to use them again and in 
addition, to build a school instruc- 
tional tape library. ‘‘These pro- 
grams are providing our students 
and teachers with excellent mate- 
rial that would otherwise be unob- 
tainable,”’ says one principal from 
an army school near the East Ger- 
man border. ‘“‘The radio is one of 
our strongest teaching aids.” 


US. TV Production D 


An abstract of an article 
in the EBU Review, 


The opening portion f 
original article began with a de- 
cription of the structure of tele- 
vision in the United States: the 
commercial stations, both net- 


work and independent, and the 


educational stations. It then went 
on to explain the differences be- 
1 ts and availabl 


ween the budge 

personnel in the design depart- 
ments of network originating sta- 
tions and educational station 
These differences would obvious- 
ly affect the scenic design and ex- 
ecution, as would the various typs 
of programs for which the designs 
might be intended.) 

While the types of television 


programs produced in the United 


States could be classified in a 
number of different ways, in 
commercial stations we find four 
general types. Under News and 
Public Affairs (approximately 
of network programing) we in- 
clude news, weather information 
religious programs, talks of 
types, interviews with prominent 
national figures, special events, 
and network educational  pro- 
2Trams. 

Under Variety and Music Pro- 
grams (approximately 30% of net- 
work programing) we _ include 
variety, opera, musical comedy 
and operetta, quiz, audience par- 


ticipation and panel, dance, and 
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nondramatic “specials” usually 


ilt around a single dancing or 


By Edward Stasheff 
and Verne Weber 


spectively, professor of 


speech, University of Mich- 


gan, and TV co »rdinator, 
Eastern Michigan University. 


55% ) we include drama written for 


Under Drama (approximately 


television and either produced live 
r recorded by TV methods 
(kinescope or videotape record- 
ing); drama filmed expressly for 
showing on television stations: 
films, originally produced to be 
shown in motion picture theaters, 
but now released for showing on 
television. While the 55% men- 
tioned above includes all three 
types, for the purposes of this 
article we have limited ourselves 
to the design and_ production 
techniques involved in the live or 
television recording group. It 
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should be noted, however, that 
live drama will comprise 5%, at 
most, of the dramatic offerings 
of the networks in the current 
season. 


The Sports category (approx- 
imately 5%) is produced almost 
entirely at the scene of the sport, 
and thus does not affect design 
materially, although it has its own 
special production problems. 


Educational stations occasional- 
ly produce dramas, operas, ballets, 
and orchestral programs, but their 
principal efforts are directed 
toward educational and informa- 
tional programing. 

In short, trends in design are in- 
fluenced by such factors as the 
type of program for which the 
set is planned and its intended 
audience; whether the setting is to 
be used only once or for a con- 
tinuing series; whether the pro- 
gram is supported by a commer- 
cial sponsor or produced at the ex- 
pense of the station or network. 
None of the above dictates the 
style of the design, which may be 

tic or abstract, for example; 

‘+h program or series is produced 

the style which will provide 
best visual support. 

The more familiar types of de- 
sign are those used in drama, 
opera, and ballet. These may be 
realistic, stylized, or abstract. 

Less familiar, and less indebted 
to design for the theater, is the 
type of production used in the 
other kinds of programing. Non- 
dramatic programs are much more 
likely to use the same setting 
week after week. We refer to 
those sets which do not pretend 
to be a room or a place, but are 
frankly set in a television studio, 
as “studio backgrounds.” These 
need not be bare or dull; they are 
usually attractive and carefully 
designed to make possible and 
convenient those camera_ shots 
which the particular continuing 
series uses again and again. 
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It may be more profitable to 
classify our production styles not 
as realistic, stylized, or abstract, 
but as realistic, decorative, or 
functional. Although one feeling 
predominates, in most designs, 
elements of all three may exist 
in a single setting. For example, 
in one long-running panel pro- 
gram, the furniture is realistic, 
the wall surfaces are treated pure- 
ly as decoration, and the arrange- 
ment of platforms and steps of 
varied height is purely functional, 
and designed in terms of camera 
angles and subject movement (To 
Tell the Truth, CBS). 


We have not been able to identi- 
fy a single philosophy of design 
and production in United States 
television. To begin with, there 
are the obvious differences be- 
tween the commercial network 
stations at which most of live 
television originates, and the in- 
dependent commercial and _ the 
educational stations. Even if we 
concentrate on the national net- 
work level, however, it is hard 
to discern a common approach to 
the assignment of designers to 
programs. The 58B issue of the 
EBU Review (on British Design) 
describes the BBC policy of en- 
couraging or developing special- 
ists who have talents related to 
the particular kind of program to 
which they are assigned. On the 
other hand, the 62B issue (on 
Italian Design) speaks with equal 
eloquence and justification of an 
emphasis laid not so much on the 
out-and-out specialization of the 
designer for a single type of pro- 
gram, but rather on each de- 
signer’s cultivating a particular 
style. 

Network design departments in 
this country encompass both types 
of designers, probably with a 
greater proportion of generalists 
than specialists. On the educa- 
tional or independent station level, 
of course, only the generalist can 
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he many and vari¢ 
ar Vhich are de upo! 
\ igh n sned 
ougna al enea e- 
I Lt pac! rounas can 
naie more progran nan ne 
gned to a drama, good design 
an important factor in 
ccess ot pbotn type Ol prograr 
| 
VV ( a aramall series Ol I 
individual drama i req 
re researcn, more developr nt 
letall, more investment of 
( nan a qu 1udience r- 
cipation, or panel type ol pro- 


ram, the latter t: 
ity and good design sen 


ine etting 1s not O lose 


continuing exposure, week after 
veek. Moreover, a studio back- 
ground for a nondramatic pro- 


may require even more 
vareness ol the demands I 
evision li the setting is to meet 


the needs of the director. 

Network designers in the United 
States must contend with another 
actor which 1 not presen 1 


European television. This is the 
influence of the advertiser or his 


gency on all aspects of prod ic- 


I representatives may often Iin- 
fluence the choice of members 

the production team, and their 
tastes may dictate the types and 
tyies of the visual elements of 


program (as well as others.) 

For purposes of this discussion, 
we should like to divide televi- 
ion graphic design into two 
types identificational and _ in- 
formational. 

Identificational designs include 
program or series titles, credits, 
advertiser identification, and sta- 
tion or network identification. 

Informational graphics convey 
more than recognition of a familiar 
series or advertiser, or the name 
of a drama and its author. Such 
materials as graphs, charts and 


naps, whether still or semi-ani- 
ated, are necessary components 
he program’s content and may, 
or brief periods of time, provide 
principal content as well as 
visual support 
While identificational or title 
art almost always fills the screen 
and exists in a different realm of 
reality from that of the studio 
action, informational art more 


iten appears in the studio along 
with the performer or presenter. 
It becomes to the nondramatic 


television performer what hand 
properties are to the dramatic 
actor 

New methods of visualizing in- 
formation are constantly sought 
for, to maintain the viewer’s in- 
terest in the material being pre- 
sented, and to make visual those 
concepts and facts which are not 
innately so. In educational sta- 
lions, particularly, considerable 
Ingenuity is expended to effect 
wo economies: 1) economy of 
cost, and 2) economy of effort by 
he performer. Hours spent in 
the design and construction of the 
graphic device may save precious 
minutes of air time as the pro- 
gram 1s presented. 

In the opinion of the authors, 
graphic materials are most effec- 
tive when operated by the per- 
former himself, since this achieves 
a better Integration of the graphic 
into the program content. 

The use of projected scenic 
backgrounds brings us back to 
the category of settings rather 
than of graphic design. In com- 
mercial television, on the network 
level, this approach to scenic de- 
sign may be found in the programs 
themselves, principally in drama 
and variety programs, while the 
independent commercial station 
uses it almost exclusively as back- 
ground for advertising messages. 

Educational television stations 
use rear-screen projection § in 
either of two ways: 1) as scenery, 
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lt n 
tion. Since the advertiser is pay- 
ing all production costs, he and 
a 
Va 
| 
ag 


whether as the whole back wall 
of a set, or as the background seen 
through a window, attempting in 
either of the above to make the 
projection as illusionary as possi- 
ble, or 2) as obvious projection, 
for symbolic or informational 
purposes, with no attempt to con- 
ceal the use of projected images, 
and with dimensions that vary 
from miniature to twice life size. 
Another device, one that is used 
primarily for decorative purposes, 
rather than for conveying informa- 
tion, is that of projected light 
They may suggest any- 

from venetian blinds or 

‘ison bars to a purely decorative 
yattern of light and shade. An 
-conomical scenic device, this 
echnique may be used as a 
rincipal decorative element in an 
educational program with a low 
budget, or as a complementary 
element in more elaborate 
production on the network level. 
Those designers who like to use 
it claim for it the advantage of 
economy of time as well as cost. 
It may be that the alacrity with 
which new developments (me- 


chanical, optical, and electronic) 


are seized upon by designers in 
the United States arises from the 
nature of television broadcasting 
in this country and the audience 
thus created. The multiplicity of 
channels and the many hours of 
available programing have created 
an appetite which television is 
hard put to satisfy. The appetite 
of the television audience is 
omnivorous, yet easily jaded; good 
visual variety, good pictorial de- 
sign, creative imagination are all 
important in meeting and satisfy- 
ing, without sating, this demand. 


It is perhaps belaboring the 
obvious to say yet again that tele- 
vision is a visual medium, and 
that design cannot be confined to 
backgrounds. It is more than a 
mounting for content; it is an 
integral part of the communica- 
tion, whether transmitting enter- 
tainment or information. We em- 
phasize the importance of the de- 
signer to the production team, and 
the present-day acceptance and 
recognition of his contribution to 
any successful television pres- 
entation. 
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Operation Alphabet 


helps illiterates 
in cooperative venture 


God | 
Alphabet. M 


Operation wide 
ition joinea 


nave 


By Martha A. Gable 
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Alphabet! 


nin l i mucn 
Operation Alphabet. She never 


f 
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aware 
and church af- 
but a few of thousand literacy was be- 
ol tter received in res} in the Philadel- 
Operation Alphabet, a TV serie phia are l to an increasing 
of one hundred 30-minute lessons migrant population. Mrs. 
presented five days a week from Warlow and Mr: 


Powell interested 
6:30 to 7:00 a.m. from January 30 Nathan 


Feinstein of the Junior 
until June 16, 1961, on time donated Chamber of Commerce; Robert 
by Station WFIL-TV in hilade Coates, director of the Division of 
phia. The project represe V School Extension of the Philadel- 
eral years of cooperative planning phia Public Schools; George Koeh- 
to answer a community need ler, manager of Station WFIL-TV: 


some, with a fine personal H . The results mmm been 
y } B 
TV lesson ) 
Heaven 
My grandson 20 and 21 yea 
old, were i1ised in the South. Th yadio and. telez 
cnoo he n ade Now / Philad bh, 
thank Operation 
you.” 
i “My mothe 71 vears old. She ; 
; came h from Germany. She ha . 
been trying to learn English but verwhelming favorable; the ; 
not hea warming itisfactions mor ss 
niss yf painstaking effort 
“A gre f illiterate inmates at Let’s begin at the beginning. In 
the have ¢c ym pie ted your tn ng of 1958, Mr Loretta 
en ( i They h ive earned W W ana Wi am Powell of the : 
enough to pa the test and re- Greater Philadelphia Council of 
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and me. Census figures of the mi- 
grant population within range of 
the Philadelphia station were stud- 
ied. In September, 1959, it was 
estimated that a potential of 200,- 
000 individuals might benefit from 
such a series; project planning be- 
gan. 

An advisory committee of forty- 
five leading business, health, ser- 
vice, and civic leaders was organ- 
ized. 

Richard Bennett, representing 
the Philadelphia Foundation, allo- 
cated $4,000 to cover printing and 
publicity. 

Dr. Alexancer Shevlin, a mem- 
ber of the radio-TV staff of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, and 
a former high school English 
teacher, was selected as the TV 
teacher. Dr. Shevlin has had un- 

sual success with an adult educa- 
tion TV series entitled ‘‘Practical 
English’ and served for many 
years in the public adult evening 
schools. 

Two aspects of preparation were 
undertaken at the same time: the 
planning of content and sequence 
of lessons in a course of study, 
and the promotional campaign 
through every possible means to 
reach the illiterates and to per- 
suade them to use the programs. 

A committee to develop curric- 
ulum met weekly throughout the 
year for three and four hours. The 
diversified backgrounds of these in- 
dividuals are interesting. Ethel 
Amatneek and Estelle Leberman 
are experienced in teaching Eng- 
lish and citizenship to foreign-born 
adults; Eleanor Oberman teaches 
English and citizenship to foreign- 
born children and adults; Elizabeth 
McCabe teaches illiterates—chil- 
dren in day school and adults at 
night: William Ross was a teacher 
of illiterates in the armed forces 
ani now teaches such classes in 
night school; Virginia Sheller is a 


TV teacher of language arts for 
elementary grades and formerly 
was a demonstration teacher of 
beginning reading; Richard Han- 
usey is an elementary school prin- 
cipal; Eleanor Sandstrom is an ex- 
pert in the teaching of foreign 
languages at the high school level. 

These individuals, with the TV 
teacher, produced a workbook 
which was made available for $3.50, 
or 25 lessons at a time for $1.00. 

In the meantime, a carefully 
planned campaign was undertaken 
to get the message of Operation 
Alphabet to the illiterates in a 
riendly, personal manner, which 
respected the natural reticence of 
adults to admit such an _ inade- 
quacy. Handbills were printed, 
newspaper ads appeared in donated 
space, letters were sent home by 
pupils. In each case, the reader 
was urged to use great tact in 
transmitting the information to il- 
literates in his home, in his neigh- 
borhood, at his place of work. 

In a number of communities, 
efforts were made to set up view- 
ing centers, with leaders to help 
the viewers. However, as was an- 
ticipated, few adults wished to ex- 
pose their illiteracy to. others. 
Even the lowest-income homés 
have TV sets which served the 


purpose. 


Appeals were made through so- 
cial service agencies, hospital clin- 
ics, visiting nurses, parents’ asso- 
ciations of the Philadelphia Home 
and School Council, suburban 
PTA’s, AAUW branches, Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, AFL-CIO 
groups, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, 
and other service clubs to consider 
ways to ‘‘get through’’ to those 
who needed the program. 

These same groups advised the 
committee that the early hour—be- 
fore going to work—was best. 

After the first twenty lessons, 
it became apparent that Operation 
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Alphabet 
sion, far 


was achieving its mis- 
beyond expectations. A 


tream of individuals ar- 
rived at the Board of Education 
to purchase workbooks; they us- 
ually stated that the books 
‘‘for somebody else.’’ No questions 
Every effort was 
made to protect the identity of the 


constant s 


were 


were asked. 


Many books were requested by 
When it was learned that 
a needy person was unable to buy 
the Philadelphia Foun- 
dation provided the funds. Some 
{000 workbooks were distributed. 


mali 


the books, 


In response to a suggestion made 
times on the TV program 

that contributions be sent to help 
pay for workbooks, $1,000 was con 
tributed—voluntarily—w ith no 


a few 


lesson, the 
asked to use a lined 
page provided in the workbook to 
2,500 were 
received, corrected, and returned 


Not only illiterate 

the programs. Teachers of elemen 
tary and secondary grades wrote 
for materials and said that their 
were benefiting from the 
Parents stated that their 
pre-school children were learning 
rapidly to read and write. 


seventy-fifth 
were 


write a letter letters 


adiilte 
aqaults used 


pupils 


lessons. 


Foreign-born adults who knew 
some English wrote that they 


“learned more words”’ 


TV series. 


from the 


A number of adults attending 
citizenship classes augmented their 


learning by viewing the TV series. 


They reported regularly 
teachers, mentioned previously as 
members of the committee. This 
provided a continuing evaluation 
of pace, content, and progress. 


to their 


It is estimated that between 
50,000 and 75,000 individuals were 
benefited by the course. 

Heartstrings were tugged when 
letters such as these arrived: 

“T went to hospital. I could read 
xray, clinic, and other words. It 
made me feel good.’’ 


‘Our son is 27 years old and is 
retarded. He has been to many 
elinics and schools. Operation Al. 
phabet is the first ray of hope. 
Our son is able to do this work 
by himself. We are amazed by his 
We wish you would come 
to see for yourself our son’s prog- 


ress.” 


progress 


At the end of the course, in June, 
a test was offered to those who 
requested it. For those who took 
the test, certificates were sent. 
Already 1,000 requests have been 
received - and at this writing they 
are pouring in every day. 

“Operation Alphabet” will be 
resumed beginning January 29 for 
one hundred lessons. 


Probably the most exciting as- 
pect of Operation Alphabet is its 
pattern of teamwork among so 
many—a remarkable combination 
of people who contributed regard- 
economic level, religion, 
age, race, vocation, plus the gen- 
erosity of a commercial station— 
to serve a need of human beings. 
It is an example of the highest 
type of public service. 


less of 
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Is TV Accessible? 


Author compares etv and 
motion pictures for learning 


One important criterion to con- 
sider in assessing the value of a 
medium which is used for formal 
educational purposes is the acces- 
sibility of its materials to the 
learner. Of any educational me- 
dium one may properly ask the 
question: Can the learner use its 
products when he wants, in a place 
convenient to him, and as many 
times as he wishes? 

Or, to place the focus once re- 
moved from the learner: Can the 
student’s teacher bring these ma- 
terials to a class when he wants 
to, repeatedly if desirable? But 
concentrating on availability to 
the student places a more rigorous 
requirement on the medium, a re- 
quirement which in the long haul 
we ought to fulfill. 


A convenient tool in thinking 
about this idea is the “A Line,” or 
Accessibility Line. In your imagi- 
nation, construct a horizontal line 
and let the right end represent the 
educational media whose products 
the lezrner has ready access to 
when he wants them, Let the left 
end stand for media whose prod- 
ucts are not available to the 
learner on demand, because of 
technical or economic problems. 
Along this line, placed appropriate- 
ly between these two poles, you 
can distribute all media which are 
used in education. 
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right end, where acces- 


the learner is greatest. 


By Louis Forsdale 


Professor of English and 
principal investigator for the 
Project in Educational Com- 
munication, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


one would place the book, for this 
durable, portable, inexpensive me- 
dium which requires no machinery 
for read-out of messages, makes 
materials physically available to 
the user perhaps more readily than 
any other communication tool. 
(Except for those notoriously crit- 
ical moments just before college 
examinations!) This is not to imply 
that the book is therefore in all 
ways a superior educational me- 
dium, for print symbolism, al- 
though accessible, is demonstrably 
inferior in other ways to such me- 
dia as film and television. 


a 
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Among media requiring e 

ecording falls 
near the right end of the “‘A 
iscs are frequently 


tored for use in school libraries 


and the equipment 1s easily oper- 


Ware 18 


even young ones. 
yn the other hand, the disc is not 


juite sO acc sible as the book 


ted by stu ni 


The new learning 
nachines will also fall near the 
ight end of the line if the hard- 
simple and inexpensive 
nough, and if there are enough 
rams to feed the machines. 
ll should meet the 


riterion of accessibility, for they 


teaching or 


are designed precisely to serve the 


dividual self-directed student 
Without attempting to list ex- 
sustively all media which fall at 
ar the right end of the scale, 
is turn to the left end, and 
onsider the media whose prod- 
ts are not randomly accessible 


to the learner. Television falls at 
the far left of the ‘“‘A line,’”’ for 


availability of programs in broad- 


TV is controlled at the point 
f production, not at the point of 
reception. The student cannot se- 


lect from among the full range of 


programs the one 


like to see now, 


vast and present 


which he would 
a situation dictated by present 
technical and economic limitations. 
The educational motion picture 
falls somewhere to the left of cen- 
of the Line.’’ As matters 
tand, the student cannot neces- 
sarily get a film when he would 
benefit most from studying it. In 
most schools his teacher orders the 


Le 


film in advance from a central 
film library, an arrangement dic- 
tated primarily by the cost of 
prints. When the film arrives it 
cannot be shown without using a 
complicated projector in a dark- 
ened room. The young child cannot 
project the film himself, of course, 
as he might play a phonograph 
r 


record or study a filmstrip at home 


on a personal viewer, although old- 


r children sometimes are permit- 
ted to. Finally, the average film 
must be returned on schedule, so 

like the television program is, 
in effect, transitory. Where films 
are owned by individual schools, 
accessibility is enhanced, although 
the projection equipment remains 
complicated 

What should one conclude, seeing 
various media strung out on the 
accessibility clothesline? At least 
this: 30th television and film, 
those media which we use to pack- 
age and distribute moving images 
with sound, have major weaknesses 
which we must overcome. For any 
medium by which packaged educa- 
tional materials are presented to 
students is deficient to the extent 
that those materials are not avail- 
able to the learner on demand. 
(Not useless, but deficient.) Live 
presentations are a different mat- 
ter, for by definition, they are 
accessible only at the moment. But 
with canned materials, we should 
never lose sight of the desirability 
of moving them toward the right 
end of the ‘“‘A Line.”’ This should 
be a major technological and eco- 
nomic goal. 

The accessibility problem is rec- 
ognized by students of both tele- 
vision and film. Apparently both 
can be pushed toward the right of 
the “‘A Line,’’ eventually. In the 
near future, however, for both 
technical and economic reasons, 
the prospects seem to favor film 
heavily. This raises serious ques- 
tions about the wisdom of com- 
mitting oneself to television as a 
means of distributing moving im- 
ages with sound for in-school uses. 

The technical problem facing 
television in this context is well 
known to be that of developing 
simple and inexpensive videotaping 
equipment which-can be located 
in schools to preserve broadcast 
signals for playback at desired 
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times. Regrettably, the distance be- 
tween theoretical and practical res- 
clutions of this problem is ap- 
parently great. Videotape machines 
in the $25,000 range have recently 
been announced, but that is still 
a formidable price for any school 
to pay, and great technical skill 
is required to operate such a ma- 
chine and keep it in repair. In ad- 
dition, if every school in the nation 
owned a videotape record-playback 
machine, that single machine 
would hardly relieve the critical 
bottleneck in accessibility. It would 
be like having all of a library’s 
books on microfilm but with only 
one microfilm reader at hand. And 
evidently the promise of a small 
“kitchen model’ videotape ma- 
chine, using smaller, cheaper tape 
and selling for a price near that 
of a classroom audiotape recorder 
and simple enough for a child to 
use, will not be realized soon. We 
apparently stand, then, in the po- 
sition of being able to take signals 
off the air, at considerable expense 
in machinery, tape, and labor, but 
nowhere near the point where a 
large stock of those tapes can be 
placed in individual schools, not 
to mention in the student’s own 
hands. 

A second means of moving tele- 
vision to the right end of the ‘“‘A 
Line’ would be locally produced 
kinescopes, but quality here is no- 
toriously poor, and, if film is used, 
one wonders why it shouldn’t be 
delivered that way in the first in- 
stance. 

Motion pictures today are much 
nearer the right end of the ‘‘A 
Line’ than television, because of 
two developments. The first is 8mm 
sound film, which, if almost un- 
known in education today, may 
very soon challenge the tradition- 
al dominance of 16mm film. Within 
a few months some laboratories 
in this country will be ready to 
supply mass runs of 8mm sound 
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film at costs very much lower than 
16mm. (Small runs will make for 
less difference.) This 8mm sound 
could be film’s equivalent of the 
paperback book. 


The second development in film 
is the imminent breakthrough to 
simple projectors. There are many 

yproaches to simplification which 

possible. The most dramatic 

approach is the cartridge- 
loading projector into which a 
child (or teacher) could shove the 
film, and, in effect, say ‘‘Go.”’ 
There are at least three prototypes 
of full cartridge-loading 16mm 
machines in existence today in the 

.S. (although none is as simple 
as it must be for purposes de- 
scribed here), and at least two 
companies are working on full 
cartridge-loading 8mm projectors. 
Endless-loop semi-cartridge  ar- 
rangements are available for any 
number of projectors. The remain- 
ing bottlenecks standing in the way 
of small, relatively inexpensive full 
cartridge-loading 8mm sound mo- 
tion picture projectors should, be 
solved soon. But if that estimate, 
which is based on extensive study, 
is inaccurate other approaches to 
projector simplification—slot-load- 
ing or automatic threading ma- 
chines--could be no more than 
months away. All of these projec- 
tors can be made in rear-screen 
projection types which, like tele- 
vision, can be seen in a lighted 
classroom. 


This comparative look at the 
possibilities of moving television 
and film toward the right end of 
the “‘A Line’? suggests, to say 
again, that film appears to be in a 
favored position in the years ahead. 
On the other hand, random ac- 
cessibility is obviously not the only 
factor to consider in deciding 
whether to deliver materials in 
electronic or photographic pack- 
ages. Cost is important, if not 
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but who knows which 
the more costly, particu- 
with the advent of 8mm sound 


Teacher and student media 


is important, but, 


ain, do we know enough of that? 


Immediacy, or at least timeliness 
f material--whether a reality 
an illusion--is significant. 
mage is a factor 

cence of material is 
the subtle, it real 
aesthetic differences between 
two media should be consid- 


get insight 
ficance of the accessibil- 
ion, and, incidentally, into 


noted in the preced- 


ing paragraph, particularly cost, 
would be to set up an experiment 
with two large educational groups 
--city, state, or region. Provide 
both groups with the same materi- 
al, one by broadcast television, 
airborne or earthbound, the other 
with libraries of 8mm sound film 
in individual schools, supplemented 
as new programs are available by 
mail deliveries. See that the ‘“‘tele- 
vision schools’”’ are equipped with 
good receivers and that the ‘‘film 
schools’” have the simplest pro- 
jectors available at the moment 
(even to the point of underwriting 
the development of radical depar- 
tures from our traditional project- 
ors). Then study the results. 
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ther factors 
The control room for the CCTV operation at the University of Akron. Chief engineer 
Robert Armst nq Ted F Sik ana W iam Mavrides. 


“Stand By! Fade in One!” 


CCTV at the U of Akron 


In January these commands be- 
came part of the educational 
lexicons of four instructors at the 
University of Akron. 

The foresight of the university 
administration in bringing CCTV 
to the campus has helped solve, 
in part, the immediate problem of 
securing enough qualified instruc- 
tors to handle adequately an in- 
creasing number of students. At 
the same time, by using TV, ths 
university is improving class lec 
ture effectiveness and is enlarging 
the scope of the learning process 

Akron U has a combined day 
and evening enrollment of about 
7,000 students. Of this number al- 
most 2,000 received part of their 
required courses via TV this past 
semester. 

There are thirty-five rooms 
equipped to receive TV signals 
from the Kolbe Hall TV center. 
Through the aid of “talkback” 
facilities students in seventeen of 
these rooms may ask the instructor 
questions which can be heard in 
all the other rooms. 

Nine programs can be trans- 
mitted simultaneously through the 
TV distribution system. Three of 
these can originate in the TV 
center and four are off-air com- 
mercial pickups. By using two 
cameras, each on a_ separate 
channel, a class with two re- 
ceivers tuned to the _ separate 
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channels could view simultaneous- 
ly two different pictures of the 


By R. H. Sandefur 
and William Mavrides 


Respectively, head of the de- 
partment of speech, and tele- 
vision coordinator, at the Uni- 
versity of Akron. 


same subject. This latter tech- 
nique would be _ particularly 
effective where it is important to 
hold one shot while moving on 
to another aspect of the subject 
with the second camera. 

More than six miles of coaxial 
cable, mike wires and miscel- 
laneous other cables were in- 
stalled in buildings and steam 
tunnels and about two miles of 
metal duct-work and conduit 
were installed within campus 
buildings. Electrical engineering 
co-op students and _ university 
electricians completed the installa- 
tion which began in June, 1960. 

Behind the scenes, all studio 
and control-room equipment oper- 
ators are paid student assistants 
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epresenting most of the univer- The following is a summary of 

ty colleges. A full-time enginee) TV classes given from February 

is employed to service and d through June of 1961, and it must 

preventive maintenance on th be stressed that TV on this campus 

* $64,000 TV system, which includ is not a research project in the 

ef two RCA TK-15 studio cameras, ordinary sense of the word. The 

: m an lide projection syst students who received credit for 

with two 16mm film projectors, the required courses could not 

5 turn-tables, et take them for credit in any other 

fh ‘bout 640kw hours of « : It is significant to note that of 

= the instructors involved, three 

OF Phi were department heads. All in- 

OF Me Was anout tructors, although having little 

>9.00 pel er ind this tin n- 4 

or no broadcast experience, par- 

tration arranged for these men to 

Several  public-relation pro- have time off from other duties 

ral originated in the TV cente1 for preparation of TV lectures in 

an were ted by phone line tlt advance of the presentation ol 
WAKR-TV (local commercial their courses, 

chann 49) for presentation a In Analytic Geometry, for ex- 

open-circult progran The com- ample, a very comprehensive study 

ercial engineers were well guide was prepared for all stu- 

pleased with the quality of th dents, outlining in great detail 

vidicon picture and have in- the principal points of each TV 


licated a desire to do more of lecture. Additionally, the math in- 
h programins tructor had “live” conference 


No. of 
Students Cr. 


No. TY 


Lectures 


No. of 


Sections 


Course Instructor 


Hrs. 


Effective Dr. R. Sandefur, 
Speaking Speech Dept 
(1:6) 7 


Effective Dr. R. Sandefur, Head 
Speaking Speech Dept. 
(1:7) 1 2 14 2 


Head 


Reasoning and Dr. T. Sumner, Head 
Understanding Dept. of Chemistry 

in Science & Dean of Liberal Arts 
(1:14) 


Education in Dr. J. Watt, 
American Prof. of Education 
Society 
(27:56) 


Analytic Dr. S. Selby, Head 
Geometry Dept. Mathematics 
(17:43) 150 4 6! 2 


Totals 1556 
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498 3 5 
a 110 2 29 2 
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sessions twice a week for all 
students who wished to attend. 

Effective Speaking (both 
courses) involved one TV lecture 
and one conventional student per- 
formance hour per week. In this 
course, the instructor occasional- 
ly used the team-teaching 
approach, calling upon other mem- 
bers of the department to pre- 
sent some aspect of their speciali- 
zation as it related to the course. 
In addition, selected students 
were called into the studio from 
the viewing rooms to participate 
in discussions or to present sample 
speech performances. Written 
midterm exams were adminis- 
tered through CCTV in the speech 
courses. 

All other exams for this and 
other courses were administered 

the conventional manner with 

» of TV. 

It is too early to draw finite 
conclusions about the effective- 
ness of TV as an adjunct of the 
teaching arm on this campus but 
this year television is being used 
as part of or all of the following 
courses—a weekly schedule of 
17 hours: Algebra-Trigonometry, 
Effective Speaking, and a new 
3-semester-hour speech course, 
Reasoning and Understanding in 
Science, Freshman Chemistry, 
Education in American Society, 
Radio Speaking, and Social In- 


stitutions, 


A new education building for 
which ground is to be broken 
soon will include TV conduit, TV 
room lighting arrangements, TV 
outlets, microphone outlets, and 
two TV observation rooms, one of 
which has an adjoining control 
room and which could double as 
a second campus TV studio. 


The TV coordinator, who is also 
an instructor in the speech de- 
partment, operates the TV center 
as an autonomous service arm for 
the whole university. He is re- 
sponsible to the dean of the ad- 
ministration. 


His responsibilities include 
supervising the training of all 
TV center personnel such as 
camera operators and classroom 
proctors in the proper adjustment 
and placement of receivers in the 
viewing rooms and use of the 
talkback system, etc. 


He serves as TV director and 
works as co-producer with each 
instructor, assisting in any manner 
necessary for the production of 
effective TV lessons. The instruc- 
tor has the final word on course 
content. The TV coordinator is 
available not to tell him how to 
teach or what to teach but to 
assist him in fulfilling these ob- 
jectives as effectively as possible 
within the framework of the 
CCTV medium. 
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Book Reviews 


Educational Television Guidebook, by Philip Lewis 


\ 


service project ot the 


Electronics Industries As- 


sociation, Educational Coordinating Committee. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1961. 238 pages. 


On a note of simple logic, Philip 
Lewis sets the tone of the basis 
for this latest and excellent con- 
tribution to the field of publica- 
tions about the media. 
Taking as his approach, “Educa- 
tion contributes to technological 
development, so why should edu- 
cation not use technological ad- 
vances to upgrade itself,” Lewis 
quickly comes to the theme of all 
that he will discuss: “The need is 
for quality education economically 
achieved, not cheaper education.” 
And if this simple dictum seems 
a desirable wording of the 
philosophy of the true educator, 
often mouthed, but seldom re- 
membered in the tangle with 
budgets, local group determinants 
of capital outlay, and the econom- 
ically minded examiners of line 
items, at least the dictum is once 
more repeated as a _ conscience 
titillater. 

In his first chapter, Lewis 
quickly reviews some of the re- 
actions to the potential of televi- 
sion as expressed by outstanding 
educators and persons in the field 
of education, reviews the usual 
objections to the medium, quickly 
eliminates these objections by 
reference to what IS in _ the 
medium, rather than what is 
feared, and quotes Ralph Steetle’s 
significant but little-known state- 
ment about the student of to- 
morrow: “Reaction of students to 
televised teaching gives evidence 
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hat tomorrow’s student may be 
more of a self-starter, depending 
less upon constant spoon-feeding.” 


If the alert administrator 
(whether superintendent, curricu- 
lum supervisor, or school princi- 
pal) gives intelligent acceptance 
to the potential of the medium as 
the author defines it in his chap- 
ter “Establishing a Perspective,” 
the following challenging precepts 
must gain more than a modicum 
of attention and consideration: 


1. The greatest potential of 
television may lie in its ability to 
REDUCE the size of the learning 
group; 

2. Perhaps some of the greatest 
waste of human resources is in 
the small under-equipped school; 

3. Through television, stimulat- 
ing offerings can be provided for 
the gifted; 

4. The television medium can 
and may bring our cultural heri- 
tage in the arts nearer to all of 
our citizens; 

5. AS a mass medium it may 
share the inspired thoughts and 
ideas of statesmen, scientists, 
artists, and teachers; 

6. It may provide opportunities 
for youths and adults to obtain 
a college education which existing 
circumstances have precluded; 

7. It can reinforce public under- 
standing of social, political, and 
scientific developments, so neces- 
sary to an understanding of the 
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effective functioning of a demo- 
cratic form of government; 

8. Television may provide effec- 

ind convenient forms of pre- 
and in-service teacher 
training; 

9. The medium can help the 
public become informed of school 

t thus aiding the coordi- 
nated development of school-com- 
munity activities toward common 
objectives. Since developments 
in commercial television have far 

stripped those in other aspects 

the medium, Lewis stresses tl 
to investigate tnose tecn- 
that have been developed 
ind to select those that are appli- 
cable and adaptable to sound in- 
struction, 

Educational Television Guide- 
book in several instances ex- 
amines, and reexamines the ad- 
vantages, modes of establishment 

nd methods of operation of 
closed-circuit television. Obvious- 
ly of great interest to the author, 

‘m and admirable case is 
‘ for the advantages to school 
whole systems’ (as well as 
city and intercity) operation of 
CCTV. But if Lewis had rendered 


no other service with his excel- 


lent guidebook, fact of his 
imple definition of a “television 
ystem” renders a lasting service 


+} 


1e uninitiated. In brief, a tele- 
ion system contains three basic 
le : (1) a pick-up device 
(camera), (2) a means of distrib- 
uting electrical signals to a re- 
ceiving location, and (3) appro- 
priate equipment for reconverting 
the electrical signal so that the 
wer may view (a monitor or 
lver). 

Having noted that the 
omplex the system, the greater 
the need for quality components, 
Lewis then takes somewhat the 
following approach to equipment 
planning: First, what do you 
expect the equipment to do? Sec- 
ond, under what conditions will 
it need to do these things? Third, 


now analyze each piece of equip- 
ment you intend to acquire in 
terms of what it must do, and 
when and how it will do it. 

But as Lewis rightly suggests 
by juxtaposing a _ consideration 
of the two elements, studio facili- 
ties and control room facilities 
cannot be regarded as indi- 
vidual matters but as interrelated 
matters. And if one relates facili- 
ties’ needs to each other, in terms 
of the functions that the facilities 
will perform, we must also inter- 
relate space needs to function, 
objectives, facilities, and service 
areas. 

Throughout, Lewis takes the 
“tears” out of a technical ex- 
planation. Whatever the problem 
approached, Lewis does it in 
reasonable, layman terms, presum- 
ing little or no previous knowl- 
edge but great interest on the part 
of the reader. Diagrams and ex- 
planations are complete and with- 
out unnecessary technical detail. 

Nowhere does Lewis better ex- 
emplify his meaning of the word 
*suidebook” than in his chapter 
on lighting needs. He gives a 
simple and direct analysis of the 
basic kinds of lighting, methods of 
hanging, and explains, simply, the 
meaning of common terms and the 
potential of various types of bulbs 
and basic equipment. 

Lewis struggles valiantly with 
explanations in regard to trans- 
mission and distribution. Perhaps 
no author has yet found a fool- 
proof way to make an easy, lay- 
man’s type of explanation of this 
aspect of broadcasting. Although 
not as full, or as detailed as Head 
(Broadcasting in America), Lewis 
nevertheless makes a simple, lucid, 
understandable explanation of the 
entire process of microwaving and 
goes a step further to explain 
modifications of microwaving de- 
signed to serve many different 
purposes. 


When discussing “Reception 
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and Display” the author performs Lewis has not only considered 
a service that few texts have thus problems but possible solutions. 
far achieved. Again, although the In summary, then, Educational 
information presented may not Television Guidebook is precisely 
be new, it is collated in such a that, a guidebook. It belongs on 
way that this guidebook becomes the shelf of every administrator, 
once more both an inventory and and layman, who may have an 
a simplification of technical in- interest in planning or using the 
formation. This chapter on re- medium for educational, and 
ceivers and methods of group particularly instructional, pur- 
arrangement for viewing and dis- poses, 
cussion follow-up does not pre- However, placed on the shelf 
tend to be exhaustive. It DOES the title may be impressive but 
present some common problems, unless there is more than a modi- 
solutions to the problems and a cum of Knowledge of Lewis’ ex- 
brief selection of interesting de- cellent precis and overview of the 
velopments in display that are medium, its development and its 
now in the experimental stage. potential for education, the volume 
One could not leave an analysis can serve little use. 
of Educational Television Guide- The volume provides an ex- 
book without some comment about cellent middle ground for a meet- 
the excellent Part IV, “Guideposts ing of the minds between those 
to Planning.” Nowhere does Lewis who plan the use of the medium 
better state the old adage, “You and those who are expected to 
gets what you pays for,” (and the make its use a matter of signifi- 
corollary, “You pays for what you cant progress in upgrading the 
gets.) quality of education. This middle 
In his excellent exemplification ground has often been one of lack 
of considering equipment needs, of understanding of the problems 
and in his case studies of various involved. Educational Television 
institutions, each with a totally Guidebook provides an excellent 
different investment, method of opportunity for the twain to meet. 
operation and staffing, and noted . 
results, we are again struck by —Bernarr Coorer 
the thoroughness with which Florida State University 


Rights and Writers: A Handbook of Literary and 
Entertainment Law, by Harriet F. Pilpel and 
Theodoras S. Zavin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 


Inc., 1960. 384 pages. $7.50. 


Without doubt, this is the most A great deal of the book has 
informative and useful handbook applicability to the broadcast me- 
on the subject of literary and en- dia. Every broadcaster, both com- 
tertainment law that has been pub- mercial and educational, should be 
lished in recent years. The sub- concerned that he and his pro- 
ject of course is complex and has grams do not run afoul of laws 
many ramifications, but this book, pertaining to slander and libel, in- 
better than any I have seen, pre- fringe rights of privacy and copy- 
sents succinctly and interestingly right, or misappropriate the ideas 
the basic facts and principles per- and creative works of others. Also, 
taining to intellectual property and when does he become involved in 
rights and their protection. unfair competition? What consti- 
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ites censorship? What should e 
know about contracts? How is he 
affected by taxes and what can 
he legitimately do to lessen his 
tax payments? All these subjects 
and questions are thoroughly cov- 
ered with detailed documentation. 
Important court cases are cited 

discussed to support points of 
view expressed by the authors 

l] broadcasting tation and 

artist associated with 

m should have access to this 

lume. Teachers in the radio and 

field, particularly those 
concerned with management 

egulations should hav 
ime available for ready 


ud recommenda 


book of this kind could be 
highly technical and make dul! 
reading. Not so in this case. 
Rights and Writers is written in 
an easy, informal, and conversa- 
tional style by competent persons 
who are members of the New York 
Bar, It is a tribute to them that 
they have been able to present im- 
portant and valuable subject mat- 
ter in a most intelligible style, and 
with a delightful sense of humor 
which makes for both enlightening 
andi enjoyable reading. 


A table of all cases cited appears 
at the end of the book which adds 
to its value. 


Watrer B. Emery 
Michigan State University 


ternational Bibli 


Issued by the Clearing 


ent of Mass Communication of 
s plus Index of Authors. Avail 
he | S from UNESCO Publications 


S801 Third Avenue, New York 22. New York. 


This modest, paperbound volume 
suffers from all the afflictions of 
most UNESCO publications, due to 
insufficient budget for the fine 
printing deserved. The varityped 
pages are crowded and the type 
so reduced as to make reading 
difficult. My eyes still ache from 
reading it. But it is well worth 
the trouble. 

For this volume does two things: 
It illustrates the unique function 
which UNESCO can fulfill in bring- 
ing together data on a given field, 
on an international, world-wide 
basis. And it reminds us of how 
much research has gone into stud- 
ies into the effects of films--valid 
and enormous studies in many 
cases—which are all too often for 
gotten or ignored when we talk 
8 


about the effects of television or 
radio today. One forgotten source 
for example, which sounds like a 
voice from beyond the grave: The 
League of Nations International 
Institute of Educational Cinema- 
tography! 

This study is enough to make 
a mere American very humble. 
Except for the Payne Fund Studies 
of the 1930’s, the U. S. cannot be 
particularly proud of what our rich 
nation has invested in this area 
--either in money or, more impor- 
tantly, interest and concern. Some 
comfort can perhaps be taken from 
the fact that, although Russia’s 
children’s films themselves are 
superb, their studies, as represent- 
ed here, are pretty mediocre. 

But the publications and studies 
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Sho it as a refer- 
t ence to students majoring in mass 
iedia study. 

Lhe Influei ¢ On Children And 

UNESCO, Paris, 1961. 31.0 

House of 1 

UNESCO 
(in 
Conte, 
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described here which have been 
done in Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, England, Australia, 
New Zealand, Holland, Denmark, 
Japan, and even Spain and Portu- 
gal, should both make us humble 
and awaken us to what is already 
known. 

Many of these studies are im- 
portant ohes. Data has been as- 
sembled in psychiatric clinics, cor- 
rectional institutions, hospitals, 
schools of every level, and so on. 
Each of the 491 books, articles, or 
journals abstracted, in many cases, 
contains from ten to several hun- 
dred references in its own bibliog- 
raphy. Hundreds of doctors, ed- 
ucators, researchers, and organ- 
ized groups have spent long hours 
amassing and analyzing evidence 
of effects in this important area. 

I cannot but believe that much 
of this data is relevant to televi- 
sion and radio. Against a back- 
ground like this, many of the new 
books in the U. S., such as those 
of Klapper and of Schramm and 
Parker, are seen and tempered 
against a background which both 
we and their authors all too often 
forget or ignore. 

How do you discover effects on 
children? A Danish study of the 
reactions of small children (250 in- 
fant school children and 350 pupils 
of the lower primary school class- 
es) via infra-red photography, tape 
recordings, notes taken by ob- 
servers, and what the children 
say, raises interesting questions: 
‘The results showed that emotional 
reactions, particularly of infant 
school children, during the screen- 
ing, were not in agreement with 
their replies to the questions put 
to them later on.’’ (p. 59) In such 
cases, what does ‘which) the re- 
porter or scholar use as “the 
facts’’? How much of the contra- 
diction we so often encounter to- 
day is due to such situations--or 
perhaps basing conclusions on what 
people say? 
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Another study of 163 children be- 
tween 6 and 19 years of age--dur- 
ing sleep, from one of the forgotten 
Payne Studies (1933, Henshaw, 
Miller and Marquis) is interesting: 
‘Visits to the cinema resulted in 
an even greater disturbance of the 
sleeping patterns than staying up 
until midnight. The influence of 
some films on movement (restless- 
ness during sleep) was similar to 

rinking two cups of coffee in the 
evening.” (p. 55) Are these find- 
ings now of so little use that we 
should push them back into limbo? 


Another abstract begins: ‘‘The 
results of an inquiry among all 
children’s courts in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in towns of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants—with 
summaries of the court’s judgment 
concerning the part played by 
films in each case—’’ (p. 65) Where 
in this rich nation of ours are such 
records or data available—perhaps 
about television? Or do we want 
to keep facts and documentation 
from complicating our discussions? 


Dozens of additional quotations 
would be needed to reveal the 
wealth and breadth of this modest 
publication. From Paris, for ex- 
ample: “The clinical case study 
of a girl of 14 afflicted with hys- 
terical blindness after seeing the 
film ‘La Symphonie Pastorale’.’’ 
(p. 52). Or, regarding the increase 
of reading which, many say, re- 
sults these days from TV etc., al- 
ready in 1933 we found that young 
people ‘‘read more, but what they 
read is not of good quality.’’ Do 
most modern U. S. studies ask: 
“Reading what?’’ Or is reading, 
of itself, for some odd reason, 
good? 


But enough of content. I have 
always been grateful for my lan- 
guage training. I’m _ especially 
grateful now, for I can read most 
of the items listed, and have al- 
ready read some of them. But the 
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volume reveals a neat di- 

ma. For, although this bibli- 
ography itself is excellent, many 
of the works referred to are (1) 
no longer available, generally, as 
in the case of many of the Payne 
Fund studies; or (2) in any one 
a dozen languages which not 


too many of our group can read. 


unfortunately, 


not 1n a position t uggest Now 


Your reviewe! 


requires 
it participa- 
radio and 
ad 
> concern over pr 
and results in dem: 
for government action. Yet, 
democratic ideals require 
broadcasting be protected from 
censorship. The dilemma, there- 
becomes that of how radio 
and television can achieve re- 
sponsible performance standards 
without undue government regu- 
lation, Professor Emery’s compre- 
hensive volume should help clari- 
fy tl issues 
book provides a great deal 
of information about government 
and broadcasting. The early de- 
velopment of radio is outlined, as 
are the creation of the Federal 
Radio Commission in 1927 and the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission in 1934. We are reminded 
of the great extent of the Com- 
mission's nonbroadcast activities. 
The structure and operations of 
the FCC are outlined, and the 
work of other agencies involved 


to meet that problem. Content to 
review the bibliography itself, I 
would say that the values from 
reading only this are considerable 
enough to justify a five-star rating 
of the “must read” type for all 
who presume to “sound off” on ef- 
fects of the media. Vive UNESCO 
for this fine contribution. 


—Harry J. SKORNIA 
University of Illinois 


in broadcasting is reviewed 


FCC provisions for the educational 


uses of radio and television are 
given c siderable space. Profes- 
sor Ems«ry discusses the role of 
the FCC as public whipping boy, 
and relates some of its inconsist- 
encies of policy to the frequent 
Congressional] investigations to 
which it has been subject through 
the years. 


Almost a third of the book 
consists of documentary material 
reprinted in ten appendices. Whil« 
one may question the desirability 
of quoting forty pages from the 
Communications Act of 1934, since 
the entire text is available more 
cheaply from the Government 
Printing Office, there can be no 
question of the value of most of 
the appendices, such as the review 
of FCC chronology from 1930 to 
1960, and the excerpts from certain 
program policy statements. There 
also is a bibliography and a good 
index. 

One of the author’s problems 
was how to combine an objective 
description of the structure and 
operations of the FCC with an 
appraisal of its policy perform- 
ance, While he always identifies 
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and Government: Responsibilities and 
\ ; 
julations, by Walter B. Emery. East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 1961. 482 pages 
S7 50) 
Thoughtful people nowaday 
find it difficult to determine the ee 5 
proper role of government in 
: broadcasting. The need to allocate 
q 


fact and opinion as such, Pro- 
fessor Emery might well have 
added another chapter developing 
his own ideas in depth, even at 
the risk of repeating things said 
on earlier pages. 

There should be much more re- 
search and writing about the mass 
media by scholars trained in law, 
history, government, economics, 
and related fields. The psychol- 
ogists, philosophers, sociologists, 
and statisticians have dealt with 
theories of communications and 
with the effects of the mass media 
on society. But there is only one 
comprehensive “biography” of a 
radio station, and there have been 
no histories of networks, advertis- 
ing agencies, or of the FCC itself. 
Despite many individual program 


reviews, no one has written com- 
prehensively about long-term de- 
velopments in programing, The 
economic and financial aspects 
of broadcasting also have been 
neglected. 

This book is a scholarly and 
thorough treatment of an enor- 
mously complex problem, for 
which the author is to be highly 
commended. The unfortunate thing 
is that it was not published ten 
years ago. We can only hope that 
Professor Emery or someone else 
will write more books like it in 
future years to deal with changes 
in FCC procedures and policies as 
they occur. 


—Burtron 
University of Minnesota 


by Stan Opotowsky. New York: 
Inc., 1960. 318 pages. 


If you’re a student or professor 
of broadcasting who just married 
a chem major, here’s the book for 
your wife to read. When she’s 
done she won’t qualify as a scholar 
in the field, but when you begin 
“talking shop” at the next party, 
she won't sit around looking 
stupid, either. 

TV: The Big Picture, is, as its 
author states in his introduction, 
not a book “written by an insider, 
nor ... for insiders ... (But) for 
those who sit on the livingroom 
side of the screen.” In_ short, 
neither scholarly tome, nor text, 
but a volume designed to present 
to laymen, at the lay level, a 
comprehensive overview of the 
totality which is TV. 

This it does in twenty-six brief 
and breezy chapters which deal 
with everything from the inherent 
contradictions which must arise 
when a democratic government is 


forced to regulate a medium of 
communication, to how to make a 
non-dancing Diana Dors dance 
(and frankly, who cares whether 
Diana Dors (!) can dance); the 
myriad of factors a sponsor must 
consider when selecting a _ pro- 
gram vehicle, to the Internal Rev- 
enue Service’s “Dinah Shore Rul- 
ing”: “A dress can be deducted... 
as a business expense if it’s too 
tight to sit down in.” (And if 
your wife can find some way to 
maneuver that into the conversa- 
tion, she can keep quiet with con- 
fidence the rest of the evening!) 

Despite a few glaring errors— 
e. g., compatible all-electronic 
CBS color did not finally win out 
over the mechanical-disc NBC 
system (inverted descriptions and 
networks); nor has Section 315 
been repealed (but only as it 
pertained to Presidential cam- 
paigning, and then only for this 
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past national election); many more 
minor ones; and still more dis- 
tortions resulting from a tendency 
to gloss over, or over-simplify 
complex developments—the book’s 
comprehensiveness and freshness 
may make it just a bit more than 
a pleasant afternoon’s reading for 
the husband already immersed in 
the lore and knowledge of the 
field. For example, Opotowsky’s 
discussion of ABC’s programing 
deeper than the 
usual damning of—though it still 
damns—that network’s practice 

or his somewhat uniquely stat 


philosophy goes 


stated 
retort to the usual economic-based 
industry-apologia for the dearth 
of quality programing: ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you consider it outrageous if your 


local newspaper announced tha 


it would not over the state 
legislature this session because it 
had lost its sponsor? Or becauss 


a survey showed that 


egislature 


stories received only 3.1 percent- 


age of readership while Dick 
Tracy was getting 42.7?” (p. 173) 

Unless you feel the few new in- 
sights and perspectives about 
broadcasting you might possibly 
gain from passages such as the 
above are worth the three or four 
hours it will take to read this, 
you'll be better off ignoring TV: 
The Big Picture, and using the 
time to review your wife’s basic 
chem text. 

But if she wants to become a 
little more knowledgeable about 
sponsor taboos than you probably 
are about valence bonds—and how 
many times do they come up in 
conversation at a party—she would 
profit considerably by using that 
time to read Opotowsky’s over- 
view 


—Dave BerRrKMAN 


New York Institute of 
Technology 
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with Vernon Bronson 


By the time this is read most of 
the readers will probably have be- 
come familiar with the NAEB re- 
port of the Survey of the Needs 
of Education for Television Channel 
Allocations, or at least I hope so. 
However, I believe that you will 
be interested to know that there 
were many side-learnings and 
residual understandings derived 
from the survey which were not 
formally recorded, nor specifically 
included in the report. 

As it turned out, this study was 
both macroscopic and microscopic 
in aspect. It provided some detailed 
examination of some of the small- 
est parts of our educational sys- 
tem, and it made possible a pan- 
cramic view. To me the most sig- 
nificant thing about this aspect of 
the survey was the fact that the 
lights and shadows revealed in the 
various parts and segments were 
proportionately reflected in the 
whole of our system of education 
for the most part. 

It is true that the detail and 
degree of educational need varied 
among the various communities 

between the urban and rural, the 
affluent and the impoverished 
areas; but in large measures many 
of the basic needs and problems 
were very much the same. 

Whether in the isolated schools 
of the Great Plains states and 
mountain regions, or in the crowd- 
ed systems of the large cities, the 
major problem, next to finances, 
is the improvement of instruction. 
First, how can we provide the 
plant facilities? and next, how can 
we provide the kind and quality 
of instruction that will beget the 
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knowledge and understanding that 
will meet the demands of our times 
and our future? 

From the contacts and discus- 
sions in this survey, and the hun- 
dreds of personal and official ex- 
pressions received from every part 
of the country, it is apparent that 
a great many thoughtful and re- 
sponsible educators are convinced 
that good teachers cannot be mass 
produced, that custom-quality has 
become increasingly important in 
the selection and development of 
teacher material. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that a searching re 
appraisal is indicated for the cur- 
ricula of teacher-education insti- 
tutions, and for the methodology 
of teacher preparation. 

Of equal significance was the 
general complaint of the inade- 
quacy of in-service education of 
teachers. In many places it is neg- 
ligible or nonexistent, and in many 
others where token programs are 
in effect the training offered is 
basically ineffectual, and not con- 
sonant with teacher development 
and instructional improvement. 
Strangely enough, in many in- 
stances, the administrators who are 
primarily responsible for the im- 
provement of instruction and the 
development of teachers were the 
most forthright in stating the need 
and deploring the deficiency of ade- 
quate and continuing programs of 
in-service teacher education and 
development. It was rarely put in- 
to so many words, but the impres- 
sion seemed to be that many just 
do not know where or how to start. 
There are so many needs and so 
few resources! Many of the older 
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teachers resent being prodded, and have further confused the issues. 


many of the new recruits are in- It seems to me that the NAEB 
different and bored with the rep- has been thrust into a position of 
etitious courses they have endured leadership in many of these areas 
ii their preparatory stage! which have heretofore been con- 
Many different suggestions were sidered out of its domain. In its 
made, from both state and local survey on the needs of education 
levels, as to how television might it has established that the greatest 
ised in the development of use of educational television in the 
pre-service and in-service teacher future will be in the field of in- 
ducation; but there appeared to structional television and that such 
a preponderance of opinion that use will pervade the entire struc- 
this was one of the areas where ture of education. It has a respon- 
television ought to make a major sibility to take the lead in helping 
ntribution. The fly in the oint- chart the course for such use, in 
ent seems to be the revision of establishing patterns of continuing 
‘ula and course content, the teacher-education on all levels, and 
development of effective techniques in defining changing skills and 
f presentation or more accurately techniques necessary to effective 
the development of teacher-educa- instructional communication. 
tors who can realize the potential In the survey there was much 
he new media and correlate it evidence of confusion and misun- 
th the need, and lastly, over- derstanding and just plain ignor- 
ming the drag toward change ance of basic communication val- 
nd the traditional lag in educa- ues aS applied to the improvement 
nal practice of instruction, and more confusion 
There seems to be an increasing as to the interrelationship of all 
wareness at the state and local media of communication in the 
vels of the urgency for progress teaching-learning process. Such 
1 these directions, but strong values and such relationships need 
adership is lacking to point the to be spelled out in clear and cer- 
a There are lots of discussions tain terms. This is a continuing 
nd conferences and research re- responsibility of the NAEB and its 
orts, but there does not appear professional membership. It will be 
be any clear blueprint or strong their major contribution to the 
an of action. In many instances efforts of the educational com- 
he efforts to keep the old structure munity to meet the qualitative 
intact until the new is built out challenges of the new era we are 
f th ateria of the old one facing. 
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Educators and ETV 


School administrator 
presents a challenge 


Many reasons may be presented 
by educators to explain their dé 
lay in taking advantage of the 
268 television channels allotted 
them by the FCC—details involv- 
ing money, jurisdiction organi 
zations and all the rest. But it 
would seem that educators are 
generally slow to move, and that 
regardless of explanations given, 
“the hostility toward television in 
education circles,” as stated by 
Fred Hechinger of the New York 
Times, is “based on a combination 
of fear of the unknown, job in- 
security, and plain professional 
conservatism.” 

It is a paradox that the very 
teachers and school administrators 
who are calling upon students in 
their schools to respond to the 
stimulus of technology see them- 
selves to be archaic technological- 
ly, so to speak, and resist the ad- 
vanced instructional materials and 
techniques of mass media com- 
munication. 

The time may actually come, if 
educators continue their lack- 
adaisical attitude toward acquisi- 
tion of the allotted channels, that 
commercial interests may petition 
the FCC to reconsider the assign- 
“Ynents of April, 1952; and it could 
even happen that educators might 
lose what they presently have in 
television coverage. And if this 
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does happen, 
educators will complain that they 
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there is no doubt 


By Neal V. Musmanno 


Deputy superintendent of 
public instruction, Common 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Taken 
from an address before thi 
American Association of 
School Administrators, March 
28, 1961, Philadelphia. 


are being deprived of what right- 


fully belongs to them! 

The question is asked: “Is state 
and local control of education be- 
ing threatened through the de- 
velopment of regional and nation- 
al television?” 

First I should like to consider 
the two key words in the ques- 
tion—namely, “control” and 
“threat.” 

If the term control in this ques- 
tion is intended to mean domina- 
tion and restraint to the point of 
limiting or isolating a particular 
educational program to a particu- 
lar locality, then, of course, such 


ontrol would be detrimental to 
the general welfare; that is, the 
lucatiomal welfare of the school 


1ildren in the entire nation might 


be adversely affected. To speak 


“control” being “threatened” is 


to suggest something ominous in 


both “control” and “threatened. 
Threat would seem to imply men- 
ace intimidation—something 
foreboding—as if some devious 
force from elsewhere were 
approaching a local or state com- 
munity for the purpose of doing 
harm, 


3ut, on the other hand, if 
set our sights high enough to 
view the word “threat” to local 
or state control as meaning an 

tside motivating, benevolent 
ores eeking to unshackle tight 
local controls, then a threat of 
this kind might be very desirable. 
We might put it another way. If 
we were to visualize a situation 


where local control of education 

ounts to such an impenetrable 
wall that the children may not 
obtain Instruction from _ sources 
eyond the limits of their own 
local educational districts, then a 
threat” to cut through that wall 
so that student could obtain 


roadening knowledge from other 


communities, states, or even otner 
nations, could be that kind of 
threat” requiring our immediait¢ 
and even eager consideration. 


There is no doubt that there 
are certain ambiguities and even 
Gelusions about “controls” in edu- 
cation. Since _ each state 
overeign in its mandate over the 
curricula and courses of study in 

chools, there is no limit to 
the control it may exercise. If 
that control is severely restrictive, 
ignoring what is happening in the 
rest of the educational world, the 
children may be denied what 
should be rightfully theirs in this 
world which is becoming more and 
more homogeneous. 


Of course, local school districts 
and the state itself are subject to 
the power of the people to demand 
certain things in education. The 
authority of the people in this 
respect has been the subject of 
litigation in various courts includ- 
ing the United States Supreme 
Court over the past seventy years 
or more. For instance, in Indiana 
in 1891 (Board of School Com- 
missioners of the City of Indian- 
apolis v. The State, ex. rel. Sander, 
129 Ind, 14, N. E. 61) the Supreme 
Court of that State declared that 
parents or guardians of children in 
the public schools have the right to 
petition school boards to teach 
certain subjects not specified by 
tate statute. This same principle 
was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States follow- 
ing the famed Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Ohio language cases in 1923 
(Meyer v. State of Nebraska, 43 
Sup. Ct. 625, 262 U. S. 390; Bartels 
v. State of Iowa, 43, Sup. Ct. 628, 
262 U.S. 404; Pohl v. State of Ohio 
43 Sup. Ct. 628, 262, U. S. 404; 
Bohning v. State of Ohio, 43 Sup. 
Ct. 628, 262 U. S. 404). And then 
there is the famed Oregon case of 
1924 (Walter M. Pierce v. Society 
of the Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, 45 Sup. Ct. 571, 
266 U. S. 615, 69 L. Ed. 1070) in 
which the United States Supreme 
Court declared that parents 


possess the right to have their 
children instructed in whatever 


courses of study they desire be- 
yond the gates of the public 
schools since the child is “not the 
mere creature of the state.” It 
must be added here, however, that 
the state has absolute power to 
require certain studies essential 
o good citizenship and to prevent 
the teaching of things “manifestly 
inimical to the public welfare.” 


It could well be that some of 
the failures we face in education 
today result from certain local and 
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state restrictions. It is possible 
that regulatory controls have been 
so strict and so constrained that 
the pursuit of excellence for each 
child has been impeded by them. 
All of us know that the public 
schools, as all educational facili- 
ties, have been under severe 
attack over the past recent years. 
This attack is aimed principally at 
the curriculum, From all quarters 
bombardment is directed against 
what the children are learning in 
our schools. And in the final an- 
alysis, the criticism is aimed at 
the limiting factors of educational 
programs throughout the nation. 
We must admit at once that to 
confine our school children with- 
in the boundaries of a too-narrow 
control, is to isolate them against 
universality—preventing them 
reaching out to the stars! 
a result of American mess- 


the satellite projects, es- 
pro] 
1 


those including “Echo I,” 
it may safely be predicted that 
communication satellites will soon 
make world-wide television possi- 
ble. And with the satellite pro- 
gram racing at such speed that 
the planet Venus is expected soon 
o have a visitor carrying a Soviet 
banner, one may safely predict 
that world-wide television via the 
atellites will be ready within the 
next ten years. 

Once world-wide television be- 

a reality, we may assume 
the first satellite telecasts 
cover world events around 

the globe. As soon as world events 
programs are established, it is in- 
evitable that orbiting educational 
elevision will follow, just as now 
local educational television is an 
accepted part of American daily 
life. 

The world-wide television of 
the near future will be a multi- 
way flow of audio-visual com- 
munication. As we will be visual- 
ly taking in the events and pro- 
rams of other countries, they will 
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be seeing what is happening in 
America. 

And this will be all to the good. 
What the nations of the world need 
more than anything else is mutual 
respect. That respect can only be 
built on understanding and that 
understanding can better come 
about through instantaneous in- 
terchange of knowledge and cus- 
toms made possible through world- 
wide radio and television. 

Through the active and aggres- 
sive initiative of educators in 
harmonious communication, lesson 
units in various subjects could 
be developed for transmission to 
classrooms in other’ countries. 
Thus, a master teacher of science 
in Germany would be scheduled 
to teach certain units in the sub- 
ject for the edification of students 
around the world. A master Rus- 
sian teacher of mathematics could 
do the same in his field. A master 
teacher in America, in whatever 
subject, would do likewise, and 
so on around the world. 

Naturally, the foreign language 
would have to be understood by 
us as English would have to be 
understood by others, and _ this 
would supply the stimulating and 
inspiring force for the genuine de- 
sire to learn foreign languages. 
And in this respect, alone, learn- 
ing a foreign language would be 
truly meaningful. 

At the same time, school boys 
and girls around the world would 
be seeing how other children go 
to school and would note, perhaps 
with astonishment, that children 
are basically the same the world 
over, changing only by what is 
taught them by adults! All stu- 
dents with their teachers, parents, 
and the entire population of a 
community, state or nation would 
naturally gain boundless under- 
standing of peoples in other coun- 
tries and there would develop an 
appreciation for the cultures of 
other peoples never before 
achieved or even understood. 
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well as adults, would be learning 


If properly pre- 


ented, w educators taking the 
lead, this understanding of global 
culture could be a great for for 


uniting people everywhere becau 


we know that people everywhere 
want to understand eacn otner, 
ind want to Ve peace 


each other. And how can anyon: 


aeny tnat lt 1 nly du- 

cation t n  ¢ i VO a 
f ; 

( ma elrTectlvé ye reacned 


Howeve! we should not lt 


back and with a complacent O- 


\ ( er ana yy na pal - 
t nav a part In guldal a 
NV ¢ a vigorous volce In leader- 
nip for deter nit jurisdic I 
ind determining cont! 


in tact, a Wwe express concern 
ibout local and tate controls of 
education possibly being taken 
away from educators by regional 


and national educational 


televi- 
sion, we are facing the moment 
when world control of television 
may actually be upon us. And the 
question mushrooms in fury like 
a nuclear blast—who then will be 
in control? 

While the television and radio 
channels as we now know them 
are governed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and are 
under the strict regulatory control 
of the United States Congress, who 
knows what undiscovered channels 
from outer space may one day be- 
come vast passageways for the 


Smitting ot programs eauca- 


onal or otherwise—by an agency 


outside America? And perhaps for 
devious purposes and beyond even 
the power of Congress to avert, 
much less control 

But let us consider our immedi- 
ate local problems since they de- 
mand our prompt attention ana 
on, without, however, rele- 
gating into forgetfulness the need 
or educators to gear 
for the long-range plan plan 
vhich may embrace the 1970’s, the 


the next generati 


been observed by people 
well aS Wlitnlin our p - 


educators resist and 


ministration ana university pro- 


fessorsnip tnat protessiona 


ervation is not witho 


are 


cognizant of the fact 
on a local basis, changes in pro- 
aiming, instructional material 
facilities, and so on, have not al- 
ways been met with an approving 
countenance by educators 

For instance, during the past 
fifty years when high-speed print- 
ing techniques, radio, sound-mo- 
tion pictures, and other types of 
lass media communication 
methods were being developed 
ind exploited, American educators 
generally have failed to apply 
hese devices quantitatively to the 
instructional process and thus 
failed to develop the appropriate 
technological systems necessary 
for their application. 

Strangely enough, although the 
problem of school finances with 
respect to this matter is undoubt- 
edly a serious one, this is not the 
major barrier across the highway 
of advance in this direction, The 
major obstacles seem to have been 
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In this way school children, as {122 a 
ana perpetuated An ao not 1980's, 
believe that I am indulging in 14 hs . 
mere wisntul thinkin when Say 
ou ide a 
tnat this great desire of the popu- 
lation ol tne voria tor world 
dues resen hange. It has been my 
peat can actually in 4 
observation in my twenty-five 
i col aratively nort time er- as 4 ) 
2 yeal in education—in the ele- i 
haps in ten years, through world- 
y schools, and in public school ad- 
nothing attitude wait for this and lay 
! nentous happening, as if it w me justification. : 
come of its own volition. W l \] vou 
part einate it thi epochal le- 
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rather a series of repeated, in- 
veterate outworn patterns of 
thought, and, as Hechinger in- 
dicated, especially false fears 
among educators that devices de- 
signed to help teachers might one 
day become the very means of 
displacing teachers. 

Speaking of “false fears,” it will 
undoubtedly interest you to know 
that thirty years ago—in Decem- 
ber, 1931—the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education seriously asked the 
question in an article: “Can the 
radio supplant the classroom 
teacher?” Naturally this sounds 
incredulous in 1961; yet many 


new educational tools and devices 

ing developed and tried today 

n some quarters looked upon 

the same suspicion even as 

books originally were in primitive 
ciety. 

Rather than fight the electronic 
machine, would it not be wiser to 
understand it and its use in the 

ucational community? We know 
for a fact that today many of our 
teachers do not know how to use 
motion pictures, filmstrips, radio, 
records, tape recordings, and, of 
course, television, and many other 
startling inventions which the 
modern world is offering to edu- 
cation. 

Perhaps the most shocking fail- 
ure in this respect is the misuse 
or nonuse of radio by educators. 
World-wide radio communication 
is available now, but there are 
probably very few schools or class- 
rooms in the world taking advan- 
tage of it. For instance, radio 
genius has provided for instan- 
taneous communication between 
classrooms in different countries. 
A classroom in Africa or South 
America has the facilities, if em- 
ployed, to communicate with a 
classroom in the United States for 
interchange of ideas in methods of 
education. Through this medium 
a student may become an active 
participant in world affairs. How 
many educators have taken steps 


to utilize this tremendous force 
for the understanding of world 
cultures and for world peace? 

Although technically we may 
communicate with the world, edu- 
cationally or human-relations wise 
we are still in the crystal-set 
era. In fact, while we have been 
jet propelled technologically, we 
are still crawling through the 
underbrush of misunderstanding, 
so far as human relations is con- 
cerned, 

A generation ago if an Ameri- 
can student wanted to _ hear 
French, German, or Spanish 
spoken, he was usually dependent 
upon his teacher who had taken 
only a few courses in college. 
Today it is possible through the 
mechanical devices mentioned and 
others to hear the original 
language in the very country of 
its origin and daily use. 

Educators around the world 
must unite to conquer the threat 
of human ignorance. A_ special 
urgency attaches itself to world- 
wide educational television when 
new nations constantly being 
formed face almost insurmount- 
able problems in educating whole 
populations quickly and with a 
few trained teachers. Who will 
supply these teachers? Commu- 
nism or democracy? 

Educators must exert them- 
selves to wed the wonders of 
technology to sound educational 
practices. Compatibility is para- 
mount. 

We will fail to keep up with 
the world’s technological advances 
if we continue to fret about 
threats of usurpation of our edu- 
cational leadership by television 
“controls.” Scientists and tech- 
nologists move on, impatient with 
the indolent teacher whether his 
pupil be sitting at the other end 
of a log or in a cathedral of learn- 
ing. 


The world is shrinking. It is 
vital to all of us that we know 
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is happening throughout 
hrinking world and especial- 
ly across our own nation. Broad- 
casting must be used to transmit 
from state to state, from commu- 
nity to community, the best that 
our nation has to offer in the way 
of education for our youth, A 
dramatic illustration of this con- 
cept is the far-reaching airborn: 
telecasts in the midwest whicl 
reach more than 500,000 students 
SIx states Illinois, Indiana, 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and 
with lessons in 

mathen i 


may iearn tne 
mastery and 


their own 


schools throug 


hich once 
fundamental subjects 
only to a lin ited degree 
able to broaden their 
hrough educational 
vivid example rf 
1sion in educational 
described in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the U. S. Senate 
hearings on the Magnuson f 
hich deals directly with this 
I attended these hear- 
heard testimony t 
that whereas only I 
were taught the Spanish languas 
through conventional me 

last year in the state of Minne- 
sota, more than 30,000 fourth 
graders are being taught Spanish 
by a master teacher in that same 


state this year through educa- 
tional television. And then, I 
might refer to what happened in 
Pennsylvania along that same 
line. In 1958 the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction 
asked the state’s public schools to 
consider the Russian language as 
part of the curriculum. As a re- 
of this recommendation 
approximately 1,000 pupils en- 
rolled in Russian language courses: 
but it is t noted that as much 
as one-half of this number were 
instructed through educational 
television stations in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. Numerous simi- 
lar illustrations could be given on 
jucational television throughout 
he nation. In addition, heart- 
warming examples prevail with 


o the use of educationa 


ion and radio for the handi- 
‘hildren—the blind, the 
retarded, the 


nome- 


bound 


who believe or 


there must be a rigid 


and ocal control of education 


ply that we must build a high 


or cofferdam of educational 
graphic confinement around 
But what is to 
1 the _ educational 

completed and our 

out to pursue their 

careers perhap 


ties 


Our people are migratory in 
nature. A total of 5 million 
Americans move from one state 
to another annually. This very 
mobility of population in America 
emphasizes the fact that a high 
standard of education in one state 
can be nullified by poor schools 
in other regions. The needs of our 
nation, in the interest of national 
security as well as_ individual 
accomplishments in these times of 
international strain and competi- 
tion, require that each individual! 
be educated so he may be able t« 
perform at maximum level of 
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educational 
where, 


proficiency every- 


One of the most serious prob- 
lems facing our country is un- 
employment. Automation, of 
course, is responsible for a great 
deal of this unemployment, but 
with that unskilled unemployment 
there rises the demand for more 
and more technicians and higher- 
skilled workmen. This demand 
will continue to increase. Here is 
where educational television can 
be thrown into the breach. 

Educational television is one 
method through which the un- 
employed might be retrained and 
redirected into gainful occupa- 
tions. Furthermore, it could show 
the vocational school student the 
inside of every job in America. 
With educational television sweep- 
ing across the nation, candidates 
for employment need not have 
to wonder what occupation they 
should train for. They would see 
and they would know. 

World conditions make it im- 
perative that our children must 
be prepared to take their places 
anywhere in the world. To con- 
fine them, therefore, to local or 
state control, is to handicap them 
in the eventual competition they 
must face. Unreasoning contro! 
deprives them of the equipment 
so vitally necessary in meeting 
this competition—it cripples them, 
in fact, before we set them free. 
Their wings of knowledge are 
plucked as we release them to 
soar in the skies of endeavor 
among the others, and then we 
flee in bewilderment as_ they 
tumble, although we are prompt 
to turn in indignation if ques- 
tioned about our manner of train- 
ing them. 

The basic concern of educators, 
it seems to me, is not the ques- 
tion of whether local or state con- 
trol of education is _ being 
threatened by regional or national 
television. The real _ question 
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which faces us is: Who is to govern 
educational television? It is a 
known fact that many persons 
formerly in commercial television 
are shifting to noncommercial or 
educational television, But these 
persons do not become educators 
simply because they change hats. 


Let the telecasters and the tech- 
nicians and the businessmen con- 
tribute their know-how in effec- 
tive programing; but let the con- 
tent, the development, and the 
coverage of in-school educational 
television be the responsibility of 
educators. Our teacher-education 
colleges and universities need to 
give more attention to the proper 
training of teachers for this new 
role. We find little evidence that 
future teachers in these institu- 
tions of higher learning are being 
equipped to manage television 
direct-classroom instruction, and 
no evidence at all that college 
courses are being offered in the 
area of supervision of education 
by television. It might be well to 
consider also the need to develop 
teacher skills in the production 
and use of educational television 
through regional workshops. 


If the time comes that non-edu- 
cators, in noncommercial televi- 
sion, will build networks to carry 
curriculum materials into 
thousands of schools to countless 
schoolchildren throughout a region 
or the nation, without responsi- 
bility to anyone in education for 
the selection of programing and 
its content, not only will local and 
state jurisdiction be in peril, but 
the entire concept of American 
education, implicit in our way of 
life will be in dire jeopardy. 

Foundation, state, and federal 
funds allotted to educational tele- 
vision should be used only for 
those educational television chan- 
nels and networks feeding pro- 
grams into our schools which 
have actual educators at the 
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microphones and before the cz 
era. Educators. should 
acquiesce to Hollywood and 
Broadway stars teaching school 
ibjects on television. Unless he 
is actually a teacher, no profes- 
sional actor can take the place of 
the educator on television. To 
have actors teaching would be to 
loak the _ entire’ instructional 
presentation with insincerity. We 
want genuine teachers to teach 
our children on educational 
vision, However, I hasten to 
here that for certain types of edu 
cational programs, in or out 
school, for children or for adult 
here should be no question t 

we would use the talents of grez 
authors, lecturers, public officials, 
men of science, men of the law, 
artists, musicians, and all others 
especially qualified in their pro- 
fessional fields. 

In conclusion, I would 
express what you already 
as melancholy fact, namely, 

! critics side the profes- 
sion look upon educators as being 
generally content with the status 
quo, as opposed to those in the 
fields of science and technology 
who respond sprightly and in- 
stantly to change. Unfortunately, 
these critics might seem to find 
some affirmation of that idea in 
the situation to which I adverteti 
in my opening statement, namely, 
that only 54 on-the-air educational 
stations have been established in 


the nation over the past nine 
years, although there exists the 
opportunity to create 268. 


But after my service of a 
quarter-century in public educa- 
tion, the question that concerns 
me is not whether television is 
threatening local or state control 
of education, but whether control 
of education is being threatened 
through possible abdication by 
educators of their role as leaders 
in this electronic era. 

Whatever may have been the 
problems we confronted in the 
past, our schools and our school 
people certainly are challenged 
today as never before—as we face 
the dawn of a crisis. This is not 
the time to make petition, nor to 
implore for leadership. Moreover, 
leadership is not achieved through 
imploration but through use of the 
baton already in one’s hand. 

Precious time inexorably races 
by. The moments for action are 
ipon us. This could, and must be 
our “finest hour” as we face the 
greatest challenge in the history 
of education. Educators must now 
take the initiative and with energy 
and imagination, head the dy- 
iamic forces of mass media com- 
munication. This is our challenge 

to the end that each child will 
become a truly enlightened and 
competent citizen of America and 
the world, free to do God’s work 
on earth, 
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Series |: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


96. Television in Army Training: Color Vs. Black 
and White 


By Joseph H. Kanner and Alvin J. Rosenstein, Audio- 
Visual Communication Review, November-December 


1960, pp. 243-252. 


This study is one of a series of 
U. S. Army Signal Corps studies 
designed to investigate and develop 
the use of television for military 
training and is the first of two 
studies on the role of color tele- 
vision. It was carried out at the 
Signal School, Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey, using television facil- 
ities, trainees, personnel, and sub- 
ject matter available at that in- 
stallation. Also participating were 
personnel working in the mobile 
color facilities of the Army Pic- 
torial Center. 

The major objective of the study 
was to compare the teaching ef- 
fectiveness of color and mono- 
chrome television instruction. Sub- 
sidiary analyses were also made 
of the effects of trainee aptitude 
and type of subject matter upon 
learning. 

All instruction--11 different les- 
sons--was presented live by a mo- 
bile color television facility from 
the Army Pictorial Center, Long 


Island, New York, Each presenta- 
tion was shown simultaneously to 
each of the experimental groups— 
consisting of 12, or fewer, trainees. 
They were seated about 10 to 30 
feet away from the 21-inch mono- 
chrome TV receivers, viewed in 
classrooms at Fort Monmouth. 

All comparisons were based on 
multiple choice tests given im- 
mediately after the instruction. 
An effort was made to incorporate 
color items into the tests. These 
were items in which color seemed 
to play a relevant role in under- 
standing or answering the ques- 
tion. 

Seven instructors participated. 
They taught as they would in the 
classroom. Where color seemed to 
be important, the colors were 
pointed to and described so that 
the monochrome groups would hear 
the names of the colors being used. 
RESULTS: 

The major question under study 
was whether color or monochrome 


j 
| 
| : 


television produces any difference 
in learning. The results of this 
study provide no evidence that such 
a difference exists. 

The one significant comparison 
in favor of color, automatic Range 
Tracking, is considered unim- 
portant in view of this over-all 
picture and small differences in 
test performance. 

There is a statistically signifi- 
cant difference in the performance 
of the high and low aptitude groups 
with respect to the type of tele- 
vision used. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

1. There is no significant differ- 

ence between trainee learning pro- 
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duced by color or monochrome 
television instruction. 


2. There was no significant dif- 
ference in performance upon color 
and non-color test questions by 
the color and monochrome televi- 
sion trained groups. 


3. There is suggestive evidence 
that high aptitude trainees learn 
better from monochrome television 
and low aptitude trainees learn 
better from color television. But 
the important factor in predicting 
amount of learning is trainee apti- 
tude. 


—GBERALDINE JOHNSON 


Series I: The Effectiveness of Television as a 
Teaching Tool 


97. Retention of Subject Matter in Televised 
Biology 


By James N. Jacobs and Joan Bollenbacher, Audio- 
Visual Communication Review, November-December 


1960, pp. 275-280. 


During the 1957-58 school year in 
the Cincinnati public schools, 180 
pupils in six classes were taught 
biology by TV while another 180 
pupils in six other biology classes 
were taught in the conventional 
manner. 

The experimental classes were 
given TV instruction every other 
day for a full 50-minute period 
and received conventional instruc- 
tion on non-TV days. 

In March, 1960, the pupils par- 
ticipating in the 1957-58 experi- 
ment were given an alternate form 
of the Cooperative Biology Test, 
administered as a post-test one 
year and ten months earlier. 

Both TV and non-TV students 
were subgrouped on the basis of 
the number of science courses 
taken in addition to biology. 

Three covariance analyses were 
made to determine the achieve- 
ment at the end of the 1957-58 
study. They were: one for groups 


who pursued no further science 
courses; one for groups pursuing 
one other science course; and one 
for those taking two other science 
courses. 


RESULTS: 


It appears that although the TV 
method was found to be significant- 
ly superior to the conventional 
method immediately after the ex- 
perimental period, this superiority 
is canceled after follow-up test- 
ing approximately two years lager. 

Also, a lack of significant dif- 
ference between the adjusted fol- 
low-up test methods averages is 
not a matter of a significant de- 
crease in test score for the TV 
classes but rather a significant in- 
crease for the non-T’V classes. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


TV instruction in biology did not 
result in a greater or lesser de- 
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